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NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE JAPANESE 


By Tasuku Harapa 


To the undiscriminating eyes of the Occidental, the Japanese are 
probably simply one of the several Oriental peoples, without any signifi- 
cant characteristics which set them apart from other Orientals. They 
all probably look alike to the average Occidental, and the Japanese are 
regarded as merely a part of Asia’s vast millions. 

It is true that the Japanese are similar to the other Oriental groups 
in many ways. This is only natural when we consider the fact that for 
fourteen centuries or more Japan has been under the dominating influence 
of the religions and philosophies of India and China. From India 
through Korea came the religion of Buddha, and from China the moral 
philosophy of Confucius. These, together with other systems and teach- 
ings that were brought into Japan, helped to shape the national charac- 
teristics of the Japanese, so that today it is not surprising to find that in 
many respects the ideals and aspirations of the people are very similar 
to those of the other Oriental groups. 

However, although the Japanese may have borrowed extensively from 
their Oriental neighbors, they have modified and improved the civilization 
which they adopted, until they have made it their own. Moreover, their 
environment, both social and physical, being isolated from foreign nations 
for many centuries, produced the national characteristics, some of the more 
prominent of which I shall try to describe in this brief paper. 


1. Love of Nature 


A profound love of nature is an outstanding characteristic of the 
Japanese. Since time immemorial hundreds and thousands, I dare say 
millions, of nature poems and verses, or “tanka” and “haikai,” have 
been written by the Japanese. A countless number of themes have 
inspired an equally countless number of poems, such as the four seasons— 
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Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter; the sun, the moon, and the 
stars of heaven; mountains and valleys; rivers, lakes, waterfalls, brooks, 
and springs; flowers, trees, and moss; rain, snow, mist, etc. 

The flower calendar of Japan begins with the plum blossom, followed 
in successive months by the cherry blossom, the peach blossom, the iris, the 
azelia, the wistaria, the lotus, the maple leaf (numbered among flowers), 
the chrysanthemum, and the camelia. Every one of these flowers has 
been an object of verse-making. 

Outside of the modern Ukiyoye school of painting, Japanese artists have 
for untold centuries devoted themselves to portraying nature. The excep- 
tions are the pictures of Buddha, and of religious subjects. The Ukiyoye 
school has, on the other hand, taken after the ways of the artists of the 
Occident, and has focussed its central attention on human life and human 
activity. The school is of modern origin. 

_ A fitting illustration of the tender love of nature that glows in the 
Japanese heart is seen in a poem of five Japanese words, familiar to all 
Japanese who have had any education at all. In Romanized Japanese the 
poem reads: “Asagao ni tsurube toratete moraimizu.” It is difficult to 
translate this into adequate English, but it may be said to mean something 
like this: “Having had my bucket taken away by the morning-glory | 
had to beg water of my neighbor.” 

This poem was written by the poetess Chiyo. On going to her well 
one morning to draw some water, she found that a morning-glory plant 
had, during the night, wound some of its tendrils ’round about the rope 
to which the bucket of the well was attached. Being a poetess and a lady 
of refinement, she could not disturb the tender plant, even for the watet 
that she needed. So she left the bucket and the well to the morning 
glory, and went to her neighbor’s to ask for water. The sentiment 
expressed in this poem has touched a responsive chord in the nature-loving 


heart of nearly every Japanese. 
2. Love of Simplicity 


The Japanese love simplicity. This is closely associated with their love 
of nature. The Japanese ideal is to live as simply as possible, which is 
considered to be equivalent to living naturally, unencumbered with super- 
ficial and unnecessary artificialities. 

. The structure of the typical Japanese building is simple. The furnish- 
ings are also very simple. There is an atmosphere of naive, virgin grace- 
fulness about the furniture. Take Okakura’s description of the Japanese 
tea room in his “The Book of Tea”: “The simplicity of the tea-room and 
its freedom from vulgarity make it truly a sanctuary from the vexations 
of the outer world. There and there alone can one consecrate himself to 
undisturbed adoration of the beautiful. In the sixteenth century the tea- 
room afforded a welcome respite from labor to the fierce warriors, and 
statesmen, engaged in the unification and reconstruction of Japan.” 

The moral ideal of the Japanese is almost naive in its simplicity. The 
Japanese have never had any complicated system of morality. Motoori, the 
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great patriot and scholar of the 18th century, declared that the non- 
existence of any ethical system in Japan was proof of the moral superiority 
of the Japanese over peoples who possessed and needed an elaborate sys- 
tem of moral philosophy. 

The life-philosophy of the Japanese also is simple. A song which is 
today familiar to all Japanese was sung by Motoori, in an appeal to 
national consciousness and as an encouragement of the cultivation of 
indigenous virtues : 

“Isles of blest Japan! 

Should your Yamato Spirit 
Strangers seek to scan, 

Say: scenting morn’s sunlit air 
Blows the cherry wild and fair!” 

He gave four cardinal rules of conduct for the Japanese, as follows: 
1. To live a peaceful life by contentedly carrying out one’s daily duties; 
2. Always to keep purity of heart; 3. To revere our ancestors; 4. To 
make the Emperor’s will one’s own will and reverently to obey him. 

It is characteristic of the Japanese that they are not philosophical or 
mystical in nature. They are not given to abstract meditation. On the 
other hand, they are a practical people, always seeking to put into practice 
that which they know they ought to do. 


3. Love of Harmony 


The Japanese love harmony. “Everything in the universe must find 
itself in perfect harmony with the whole.” Art, for the Japanese, is an 
expression of harmony. The character which harmonizes all the elements 
of life is the perfect character. A harmonious community is the ideal 
society. The kingdom of harmony is the Kingdom of God. In archi- 
tecture, in arrangement of furniture, in the decoration of walls, and in the 
designing of gardens the idea of harmony is paramount. The love of 
harmony may develop good-will, as Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi says in his 
“Present Day Japan”: “This quest for harmony among thinkers is the 
spirit of tolerancy, and it is the reason why we are not good haters.” 


4. Love of the Golden Mean 


Love of harmony leads to love of the Golden Mean. As a doctrinal 
teaching the way of the Golden Mean was expounded by a disciple of 
Confucius in his “The Book of the Mean.” This teaching appealed very 
strongly to the native Japanese love of moderateness and non-extremity 
in one’s life. The Japanese seek to be moderate in their tastes, reserved 
in their actions, tolerant towards others, and temperate in all things. 

The history of Japan is notable for the conspicuous absence of records 
of vicious cruelty and ferocity, even between enemies. (Exceptions may 
be mentioned in connection with the persecution of Christians. But even 
here the followers of the Cross were not made the objects of hate, but 
extreme measures were resorted to in order to make them give up their 
faith, for what was deemed the welfare of the nation.) The transition 
of Japan from the feudal rule of the Tokugawas to the imperial reign of 
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Emperor Meiji is remarkable in that it was accomplished without much 
bloodshed or long strife. 


5. Adaptability 


The Japanese do not have any unusual degree of originality. ‘Their 
civilization is largely the product of outside contributions and influences, 
But the Japanese are not undiscriminating imitators. They have a remark- 
able ability to adapt what they have learned from others to meet their own 
particular needs and purposes, usually improving upon what they have 
acquired. The secret of Japan’s rapid progress in the past half century 
lies in this striking ability of her people. In education, government, law, 
science, art, and things military, Japan is a debtor to the world. Yet we 
must note that, although she has borrowed heavily from the experience and 
practice of other nations, Japan is gradually developing her own civilization 
which is quite different from those of the ounttiee from whom she has 
learned so much. 


6. Taciturnity 


Professor Fujisawa, in one of his lectures at the Institute of Politics at 
Williamstown, called taciturnity one of the characteristics of the Japanese 
people. He said, “Taciturnity, which is the quintessence of our national 
character, should not be confounded with secrecy, which is a cover for 
something evil. ‘Taciturnity . . . which lies so deeply imbedded in the 
national traits of the Japanese people, is mainly due to self denial in the 
most sacred sense, vieing with the spirit and fate of one who paid supreme 
sacrifice for his country and can speak no more. Broadly speaking . . . in 
Western countries men of few words are exceptions, while in Japan men 
of many words are extremely rare exceptions.” 

The Japanese trait of keeping silent is partly due, it seems to me, to 
their conception of life. I should mention, in this connection, the faith 
of the Japanese as best expressed by “Michi” and “Satori.” “Michi” is 
probably the most expressive term in the Japanese vocabulary of ethics and 
religion. It means way, teaching, doctrine, or principle. In Chinese 
“Michi” finds its equivalent in “Tao.” The Greek “Logos” has been trans- 
lated into Japanese by the term “Michi.” The belief in “Michi” seems to 
be universal among the Japanese people. In an immortal verse familiar 
to all Japanese, Michizane, a scholar and statesman of the ninth century, 
sang thus: 

“Tf in the secret heart 
We follow the hallowed way, 
, Surely the gods will guard, 
. Though never a prayer we say.” 

Taciturnity, even unto God, is thus defended. It is argued: what use 
is there to tell anything to God, when He knows what we need even 
before our asking? 

To the Japanese “Satori” means an awakening to a complete conscious- 
ness of reality. Not infrequently one cannot explain or describe what the 
experience may be but he is sure of a light or knowledge perfectly clear 
to his own mind; this is the attainment of “Satori.” The central idea of 
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Buddhism for the Japanese is “Satori,” that gives acquiescence, resigna- 
tion, peace, and tranquility of spirit. A person who is proud of his attain- 
ment of “Satori” is usually silent, because he cannot and need not express 
himself in language. 

7. Loyalty 


No characterization of the Japanese is complete without calling atten- 
tion to that cardinal quality which is so typical of the Japanese—Loyalty. 
Among the many characteristics of the Japanese that have been mani- 
fested in these years of wonderful change, the spirit of loyalty surely 
stands out most conspicuously. 

Without an adequate understanding of “Chugi,” the spirit of loyalty, 
it is difficult for anyone to understand the ways of the Japanese. “Chugi” 
is the alpha and omega of Bushido, the way of the samurai. “Chugi” was 
considered by the samurai to be the highest and greatest of all virtues. It 
was this spirit which underlay the action of the three hundred daimyo 
who, at the time of the Restoration, voluntarily yielded all their possessions 
to the Imperial Government. This was a most heroic and tremendous sac- 
rifice, on the part of the Japanese nobles. Then there were the legions 
of samurai, who relinquished their traditional honor and privileges without 
a murmur, out of a profound spirit of loyalty to their traditional sovereign. 
The world was amazed, but had it understood “Chugi” it might have 
expected what took place during those significant years of the Restoration. 

Even the introducticz of Western civilization, with its democratic and 


materialistic tendencies, cannot permanently weaken that sturdy bulwark 
of the nation, the spirit of loyalty. We should call attention to the fact, 
too, that this elemeni of loyalty in its new alliance with Christianity has 
possibilities of development into something far more exalted than Japan 
has yet experienced. For “Loyalty,” in the words of Professor Royce, 
“is the Will to Believe in something eternal, and to express that 


belief in the practical life of a human being.” 


Conclusion 


The introduction of Occidental civilization has started a tremendous 
social evolution that has apparently affected all phases of Japanese life 
and activity. A new social order is rising as a product of the industrial 
revolution, on the one hand, and scientific progress, on the other. Then 
again, the introduction of the ethical and religious ideas of the West has 
had a marked influence on Japanese thought. Westernization is the pro- 
gram of the day. It will be intensely interesting to watch the gradual 
transformation in Japanese life as a result of Western influence. 

Systems and organizations, ways and methods, are in greater or lesser 
degree flexible, and subject to change and modification. Sometimes the 
changes occur more rapidly than expected. But the “soul” of the nation is 
an unchanging norm; it lives as long as the nation exists. It is therefore 
essential that each people should patiently and sympathetically study the 
mind and ideals of their neighbors, so that all nations may come to a fuller 
understanding and appreciation of the aims and aspirations of one another. 
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INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S DAY IN CANTON 
MARCH 8, 1927 


While the Cantonese Army is advancing rapidly in the North to 
unify Chifia, different kinds of people’s movements are most actively at 
work in Canton. Aside from the farmers, laborers and merchants who 
have been working toward the attainment of their rightful places in the 
community, our women are making rapid progress in the forming of 
their own history. Within two decades of the time when March 8 was 
recognized as International Women’s Day, Canton has caught the spirit 
and a big demonstration marked the day this year. At least 25,00 
women of all classes and institutions participated in the mass meeting 
which was followed by a parade to the Kuomintang and official head- 
quarters with a plea for the equal rights of women in the practice of law, 
the adoption of labor laws, the forbidding of concubinage, the freeing of 
slaves, equal rights for both sexes in the matter of inheritance, equal 
educational privileges, equal opportunity for women to participate in the 
government, the doing away with social evils and the like. In other 
words, the women of Canton are urging the Government to put into 
practice equal rights and opportunities for men and women along every 
line. The result of the day brought great satisfaction to the well wish- 
ers of the movement and it is most likely that the Government will 
execute in reality principles drawn up by the Kuomintang Party for the 
rightful place of women in China. Acting as chairman for the day were 
the Women’s Department of the Central, Provincial and Municipal 
Kuomintang Party, the International Women’s Club, the Y. W. C. A., the 
Sewing Machine Labor Union, representatives of the Canton and Hong- 
kong women laborers, the Women’s Rights Movement and the Provincial 
Government Normal School. 

Two outstanding and distinguishing features should be noted in con- 
nection with March 8. The first was that it was a day of International 
good will and friendship. Individual invitations were sent to foreign 
ladies residing in Canton and as a result over thirty Americans, Japan- 
ese, British, Canadian and Russians, were there. The officers of the day 
took pains to give the proper entertainment to these ladies. They were 
asked to sit on the platform and Mrs. J. S. Kunkle, (American), was 
asked to be one of the speakers of the afternoon. One of the slogans 
of the day was, “Down with obstacles which separate the women of 
the world.” 

The second distinguishing feature was the interest and active part 
which men took on that day for the emancipation of women. On the 
program only women representatives of the various organizations were 
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listed as speakers, but several gentlemen representing certain political 
institutions were so enthusiastic that they also took part on the platform. 
Several women speakers gladly offered the speaker’s chair to them as 
their substitutes. ; 

While demonstrations and speeches were going on in the city, the 
military cadets at Whampoa also held a most enthusiastic meeting in 
honor of women. The President of the International Women’s Club, 
Mrs. I. C. Folk, was invited to go there and speak to the soldiers. The 
response and enthusiasm shown both for the patriotic purpose of the 
movement and for the cause of women, according to Mrs. Folk, would 
have moved hearts that were as hard and cold as stones. 

Let us hope that March 8 will be the day that will bring all women 
of the world together in a rightful cause and also that it will be a 
day which will bring about perfect harmony between human beings of 
different sexes. 

Yau Law, 
General Secretary, Y.W.C.A., Canton, China. 


A LEAGUE ASSEMBLY IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Proressor H. Duncan HA. 


We stand in the opening years of the new International Age, and 
athwart it runs the great question-mark of our time: What part will the 
United States play in this new era? No one can yet answer this question, 
least of all one who has spent only a year in this great continental civili- 
zation. In this year I have heard Senator Borah say with god-like assur- 
ance that America would never enter the League. I have witnessed the 
decline and fall of American interest in the World Court—largely, it would 
seem, because the words “Shylock” and “USurer” were flung foolishly 
across the Atlantic. Though a British subject I have survived the Chicago 
election which “Big Bill Thompson” won by the simple expedient of break- 
ing the head of King George the Fifth. Despite such signs and portents 
my first impressions in the dim light of a single crowded year incline me 
to judge that there is more serious interest here in the League of Nations 
and in international affairs generally than ever before, and that never 
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since 1776 has there been such a real possibility of friendly cooperation 
between the English-speaking peoples. 

Amongst the many experiences which have gone to the making of this 
preliminary judgment, there is one which may be of some interest to mem- 
bers of the Institute, particularly since Dr. G. H. Blakeslee and Professor 
Condliffe had a part in it. A Model Assembly of the League of Nations 
in which eleven universities and colleges participated has just been held 
under the auspices of the School of Citizenship and Public Affairs at 
Syracuse University, New York State. So far as can be ascertained, this 
is the first time that a Model League Assembly, participated in by a num- 
ber of universities, has been held in the United States. 

Several factors played a part in bringing about the Assembly. The 
most important was the growing realization of American educators that 
American students should be brought into more direct contact with inter- 
national problems. The Assembly was convened for the two-fold purpose 
of enabling American and foreign students in New York State to meet for 
a frank discussion of urgent problems of international relations; and of 
giving them an opportunity of seeing in action the most important organi- 
zation for world cooperation ever established, an organization which, 
whether the United States is a member of it or not, is at the present time 
the largest single factor in America’s foreign relations. The meeting of 
the Model Assembly, indeed, coincided with the highest point yet reached 
in America’s relationship to the League as indicated by the fact of Ameri- 
can participation either officially or unofficially in half of the twenty-two 
important international conferences held under the auspices of the League 
between March and June of this year. In pursuit of its educational pur- 
pose the School of Citizenship and Public Affairs was anxious to bring 
before students in as vivid a way as possible the work of a body which is 
becoming more and more the center of world affairs and is now such a 
vitally important field of American activity. The great enthusiasm with 
which the idea of a Model Assembly was taken up by students from 
eleven universities and the careful preparation made by them for the 
Assembly indicate the growing interest which they are taking in interna- 
tional affairs and in the relation of their country to the League of Nations. 

Formidable difficulties due to the novelty of the idea, to the almost 
complete lack of familiarity with League procedure, and to the problem 
of coordinating the preparation of eleven widely separated universities, 
were overcome by the persistence and enthusiasm of the students. In each 
university committees were formed whose task it was to study the port 
of view and problems of the countries to be represented by the university 
in the Assembly. In addition practically every university prepared one or 
more reports on special jtems on the Agenda of the Assembly which they 
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presented as rapporteurs for the appropriate Assembly committees. This 
preparatory work extended over a period of seven weeks and in most 
cases was done very thoroughly. 

The Assembly lasted for two days. It was attended by over one hun- 
dred fifty student delegates and there was present also a large audience 
of students, faculty members, and general public. The discussions were 
carried through with great seriousness and at an unexpectedly high level. 
Amongst the questions discussed were the Chinese Crisis and the possibility 
of League action, the Coolidge Disarmament Conference, the World Court 
reservations, and the International Economic Conference. A marked 
feature of the proceeding was the way in which all the participants took 
for granted the existence of the League as an indispensable organ of world 
cooperation, and enthusiastically applauded its achievements. A marked 
feature of the discussion was the ease with which the delegates projected 
themselves into the characters of the countries which they represented. 
Most of the delegates expressed themselves with freedom and sincerity 
without violating the realism required of them as representatives of partic- 
ular States in the League. The impression left was that there was a very 
real and perhaps neglected educational value in this process. 

Another interesting feature of the procedure was the prominent part 
taken by foreign students - representing their native countries in the 
Assembly. A Chinese delegation from Cornell University made an admir- 
able presentation of the Chinese point of view and were forced to go 
through the valuable experience of having their credentials challenged by 
the delegate from Poland. An Indian, the leader of the delegation from 
India (by way of Syracuse University) presented excellently the point of 
view of India in regard to immigration. A Persian gave a touch of 
realism by speaking in Persian and having his speech translated into 
English. A Korean and a Filipino were able to discuss some of the items 
on the Agenda from the Asiatic point of view from the vantage ground 
of the Siamese delegation. It is doubtful whether in an ordinary student 
conference any of these delegates would have been able to put their points 
of view as effectively as in a Model Assembly under League procedure. 
It.was obvious that the large number of American students scattered 
among the many delegations followed the contributions by foreign students 
very critically and perhaps with all the greater interest because they felt 
themselves obliged not merely to consider their own individual reactions, 
but also the effect of these contributions upon the countries of which they 
were for the time being the responsible representatives. 

The widespread interest taken in this experiment is likely to bear fruit 
not only in the universities which participated but in other parts of the 
country. Students will go to Geneva this susamer to prepare themselves 
for further Assemblies. 

The striking success of an experiment of this sort is signficant. It 
indicates what the university students of this generation in America are 
thinking. It is a matter of no smali importance to the world that the 
largest university student body which any country has ever had at any 
time in history is taking a serious interest in international affairs. 
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NOTES 


As this issue of the Bulletin goes to press, cables from China, Korea, 
and Japan indicate that their respective delegations have already sailed for 
Honolulu on the S.S. President Taft. 


A message from the secretary of the Canadian group speaks of the 
arrival of the English delegation in Canada. The English and Canadian 
Groups will sail with a majority of the American delegation by the Matson 
S.S. Matsonia, July 6, while the groups from the Antipodes arrive in 
Hawaii by the Royal Mail S.S. Aorangi on the opening day of the 
conference, July 15. 
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PAN-PACIFIC UNION AND THE INSTITUTE OF 
PACIFIC RELATIONS 


In view of some popular confusion as to the purpose, scope, and meth- 
ods of the Pan-Pacific Union and the Institute of Pacific Relations and 
their relationships, the following statement issued by the two organizations 
is of interest: 


I. 
The Pan-Pacific Union and the Institute of Pacific Relations are 
friendly but separate organizations. 


Il. 
The organizations are supplementary and are not duplicating activities. 
Their ultimate objectives are similar; to bring about a better under- 
| standing and closer cooperation between the peoples of the Pacific. 
_ Iv. 
THE Pan-PaciFic Union 

The Pan-Pacific Union calls conferences of official and unofficial dele- 
gates from all the lands of the Pacific to discover and discuss common 
interests.and to create in this way a network of interests which will pro- 
mote a true patriotism of the Pacific. 

The Pan-Pacific Union encourages the organization of local Pan-Pacific 
Clubs in the larger cities of Pacific countries to promote mutual under- 
standing and cooperative effort between the citizen and the foreigner 
within the gates. 

The Pan-Pacific Union seeks to emphasize those matters of common 
agreement in the Pacific and by simple methods and language to popularize 
international thought. 

The Pan-Pacific Research Institution is an organization of research 
scientists entirely independent from the Pan-Pacific Union, though cooper- 
ating with its work, which is promoting the study of race and population 
problems especially as they are affected by the food supply. It maintains 
a guest house in Honolulu, where frequent small conferences of scientists 
are held, and distinguished guests and students from Pacific lands are 
entertained. 

V. 
THE INsTITUTE oF PaciFic RELATIONS 

The Institute of Pacific Relations encourages an exchange of opinions 
and a discussion of questions in which racial and national interests are in 
conflict and it tries to throw fight upon these questions. It seeks out the 
danger zones in the relations of the Pacific peoples. It believes that the 
factors which underlie the immediate signs of race friction must be 
studied. It tries to discover and isolate the germs of Pacific troubles, but 
allows others to prescribe remedies. 
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1. It aims to interpret the culture and history of East to West and 
West to East, so that each may profit by sharing with the other and may 
develop a mutual respect and appreciation. . 

2. It calls biennial conferences, gathers data, promotes research and 
seeks to acquaint the public of the various countries with its findings, 

3. The Institute of Pacific Relations is entirely unofficial in organiza. 
tion and seeks no government recognition or support. 

4. It is not a Pan-Pacific activity, in that all races in the Pacific are 
not represented in the Institute, nor is it pledged to a Pan-Pacific inter- 
pretation of its work. 

5. The Institute is following an independent development, has a sep- 
arate field, technique, and to an extent a separate constituency. 

VI. 

It is therefore agreed: 

1. That both organizations will in the course of correspondence, visi- 
tation and publication, acquaint their branches and the general public with 
the fact of their separate identity. 

2. That reports of the activities, addresses and findings of the con- 
ferences of either organization will be published by the other only with 
the consent of the calling body. 

3. That reports be exchanged between the two organizations to pro- 
mote mutual understanding and an intelligent coordination of effort. 

4. That wherever the two organizations exist in the same community, 
they cooperate with each other in the attainment of their ends. 


NOTES 

Due to his appointment by the Government as Governor of the Bank 
of Japan to steady the present unstable condition of Japanese finances, 
Mr. J. Inouye, Chairman of the Japan Council of the Institute, will be 
unable to attend the Honolulu conference. Dr. M. Sawayanagi, President 
of the National Education Association, replaces Mr. Inouye as leader of 
the Japanese delegation. Dr. Sawayanagi was leader of the Japanese 
group attending the 1925 conference. 


Dr. J. B. Condliffe, Research Secretary of the Institute, returned to 
Honolulu on June 13, after a two months’ absence in Canada and the 


United States. 


President A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard University, has been named 
by Governor Fuller of Massachusetts as a member of a Commission 
appointed to review the evidence in the notorious Sacco-Vanzetti case. 
This will prevent President Lowell from carrying out his plan of attending 
the Honolulu conference. 
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CONFERENCE PREPARATION 


A distinguishing feature of the second conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations as contrasted with the initial meeting held in 1925 is the 
coordinated preparation that has been made by the participating groups. 
The preparatory work has been of two kinds, the assembling and com- 
pilation of data relating to general social, economic and political problems, 
and papers prepared by group members upon special subjects which are to 
be discussed in the agenda. 

Among the studies that have been made are the following: Population 
= in Japan in Relation to Food Supply; The Second Generation Oriental 
in America; The Education and Occupational Problems of the Second 
Generation Oriental in Hawaii; A Study of the Secondary School Text- 
books of Pacific Countries; A Compilation of the Immigration Laws of 
the Countries of the Pacific; A Study of the Immigration Laws of the 
United States and Their Actual Operation in the Pacific Coast States; 
A Study of the Discriminatory Laws Relating to Aliens and Their Opera- 
tion in the Pacific Coast States. 

A large number of valuable data papers have been prepared on such 
topics as: Differences in Standards of Living as a Barrier to Immigration; 
Armament Problems in the Pacific; National Resources in Relation to 
Population; The Finance Systems of the Pacific Countries; Educational 
Standards of Pacific Countries; and Problems of Communication in the 
Pacific. 

In all more than forty papers have been reported as in preparation. 
A number of these have been sent to the Headquarters in advance and 
have been printed and circulated among the conference members. The 
choice of these studies has not been left to the various National Councils 
alone but has been made upon the basis of a comprehensive agenda drawn 
up by the Central Executive Committee after visitation and correspondence 
with each Branch of the Institute. In this way, each National Council is 
making its contribution to the conference in those questions which it. con- 
siders of greatest concern in an agenda which it has shared in determining. 
The members of the second conference of the Institute will reach Hono- 
lulu having already explored considerable territory which would otherwise 
have to be negotiated during the sessions of the conference. 
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MEMBERS OF 1927 CONFERENCE 


The following list of conference members and observers is compiled 
from the latest reports received. from the different Institute Branche, 
Although notice of changes and additions in the membership of some of 
the groups is still being received, it is clear that the list as published beloy 
represents very adequately the personnel of the conference with the excep. 
tion of the members from Hawaii, who will be announced later. 


Australia: 


Miss Persia Campbell, Secretary of the New South Wales Industrial 
Commission, Sydney. 

Mr. C. H. Currey, Lecturer in Modern History, Teachers’ College, 
Sydney. 

Hon. F. W. Eggleston, Attorney General and Minister of Railways 
for Victoria, Melbourne. 

Mr. H. Duncan Hall, Professor of International Relations at the School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York, U. S. A. 


Mr. A. B. Piddington, New South Wales Industrial Commissioner, 
Sydney, Observer. 
Mr. G. L. Wood, Lecturer, School of Commerce, Melbourne. 


Canada: 

Major J. W. asoein Secretary, Young Men’s Curistian Association, 
Montreal. 

Mr. Vincent Bladen, Lecturer in Economics, University of Toronto. 

Mr. C. A. Bowman, Editor, “The Citizen,” Ottawa. 

Mr. Stanley Brent, Secretary, Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Sir Arthur Currie, Chancellor, McGill University, Montreal. 

Mr. W. W. Goforth, Assistant Professor of Economics, McGill Uni- | 
versity, Montreal. 


Mr. W. B. Lanigan, Former General Freight Superintendent of the 
Canadian-Pacific Railway, Victoria. 


Mr. George McDonald, of McDonald, Currie and Co., Montreal. 


Mr. T. F. Mcllwraith, Professor of Anthropology, University of 
Toronto. 
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Mr. John Mackay, Principal, Manitoba College, Winnipeg. 

Mr. John Nelson, Supervisor, Department of Public Relations, Sun Life 
Assurance Company, Montreal. 

Mr. Henry T. Ross, Secretary, Canadian Bankers Association, 
Montreal. 

Mr. Malcolm Ryley, McGill University, Montreal 


China : 

Dr. M. Joshua Bau, Professor of Political Science, Normal University, 
Peking. 

Mr. L. T. Chen, Secretary of the National Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of China, Shanghai. 

Dr. William Hung, Professor of History and Dean of the College of 
Arts and Science, Yenching University. 

Mr. S. C. Lee, Professor of Chinese History, University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu. 

Mr. O. S. Lieu. 

Mrs. O. S. Lieu. 

Miss Ling. 

Mr. K. F. Lum, Secretary, Nuuanu Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Honolulu. 

Dr. W. S. New, Shanghai. 

Mrs. W. S. New, Shanghai. 

Miss Wang. 

Mr. Charles Wong, Cashier, Chinese-American Bank., Ltd., Honolulu. 

Dr. David Z. T. Yui, General Secretary of the National Committee of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of China, Shanghai. 


Mrs. H. C. Zen, Author, and Instructor of History at Government 
University, Peking. 


England: 

Viscount Castlereagh, British Embassy, Rome. 

Mr. Lionel Curtis, Honorary Secretary of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, London. 

Professor W. J. Hinton of the University of Hongkong, China. 

Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, Secretary of the National Christian Council of 
China, Shanghai. 
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Miss Marion J. Hunter, former head of the appointment bureau of the Korea 
Red Cross of Scotland; former head of the Missions and Government Sec. Pr 
tion, International Missionary Council, London. ve 

Mr. William P. Kerr, British Consular Service, China. 

Mr. Malcolm Macdonald. New | 

Mrs. MacGregor Mills. Dr 

Professor C. K. Webster, Woodrow Wilson Professor of International staff 
Politics, University of Wales, Cardiff, Wales. M 

Sir Frederick Whyte, former President of the National Indian Legisla- Re 
tive Assembly, London. China 

M: 
Wellit 
Japan: 

Dr. Hidemichi Akagi, Secretary of the Japanese Student Christian Philiy 
Association of North America, New York. 

Mr. Koreyoshi Dan, Lecturer at Imperial University, Tokyo. of = 

Dr. Tasuku Harada, Professor of Japanese History and Language, J 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu. sites 

1 

Miss Aiko Hoshino, President of the Tsuda Women’s College, Tokyo. / 

Mr. Akira Ishii, former Vice-president of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Unites 
Tokyo. | M, 

Dr. Shiroshi Nasy, Professor of Land Economy, Imperial University, Wash 
Tokyo. M 
Mr. Soichi Saito, General Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian San ] 
Association, Tokyo. Dr 
Dr. Masataro Sawayanagi, President of the Imperial Educational Asso- versit} 
ciation, Tokyo. D 
Mr. Bunji Suzuki, President of the General Federation of Labor of Dy 
Japan, Tokyo. tions, 
Professor Yasaka Takaki, Imperial University, Tokyo. M 
Dr. Kenzo Takayanagi, Imperial University, Tokyo. a . 


Mrs. Kenzo Takayanagi. 


Mr. Taneo Taketa, Executive Secretary of the Japanese Council of the Ciaae 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Tokyo. — 


Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi, Lecturer and Publicist, Tokyo. 
Mrs. Yusuke Tsurumi. 
Professor Naokata Yamasaki, Imperial University, Tokyo. 
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Korea: 
Professor Yu Uck Kyum, Dean of the Union Christian College, Seoul. 
Miss Helen Kim, Dean of the Methodist Girls School, Seoul. 


New Zealand: 

Dr. Peter Henry Buck, Director of Maori Hygiene; new member of 
staff of Bishop Museum, Honolulu. 

Mr. W. Hollis Cocker, Barrister and Solicitor, Auckland. 

Rev. William Mawson, Presbyterian Missionary, formerly of Canton, 
China. 

Mr. Walter Nash,. Secretary of the New Zealand Labor Party, 
Wellington. 

Mr. J. E. Strachan, Principal of Rangiora High School. 


Philippines : 


Prof..Francisco Benitez, Dean of the College of Education, University 
of the Philippines, Manila. 


Judge Fred C. Fisher, former Justice of the Supreme Court of the | 


Philippines, Manila. 


United States: 

Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Wallace M. Alexander, President of Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd., 
San Francisco. 

Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, Director, Food Research Institute, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 

Dr. O. E. Baker, Economic Analyst, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. George H. Blakeslee, Professor of History and International Rela- . 


tions, Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Mr. Fletcher S. Brockman, Administrative Secretary for the Far East — 


of the Young Men’s Christian Association, New York. 

Mr. E. C. Carter, Secretary, The Inquiry, New York. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Chairman, National Committee, in the 
Cause and Cure of War, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Ada Comstock, President of Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Miss Mabel Cratty, General Secretary of the National Board, Young 
Women’s Christian Association, New York. 
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Hon. Frederick M. Davenport, Congressman, and Professor of Polit. 
ical Science, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 


Colonel Manton Davis, Legal Staff of the Radio Corporation of 
America, New York. 


Captain Robert Dollar, President of the Dollar Steamship Company, 
San Francisco. 


Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Director of the Institute of International 
Education, New York. 


Mr. Alfred C. Elkinton, President of the Philadelphia Quartz Com- 
pany, Berkeley, California. 


Mr. Galen M. Fisher, Director of the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, New York. 


Dr. Daniel J. Fleming, Professor of Missions, Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York. 

Mr. Jerome D. Greene, Member of the firm of Lee, Higginson & Com- 
pany, New York. 

Dr. Arnold Bennett Hall, President of the University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon. 


Most Reverend Edwin J. Hanna, Archbishop of the Diocese of San 
Francisco, and President of the National Catholic Welfare Council of 
America, San Francisco. 


Mrs. William G. Hibbard, Regional Director, National League of 
Women Voters, Chicago. 


Mr. Alfred Holman, San Francisco Correspondent for the New York 
Times. 


Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck, Lecturer on Far East, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Dr. Edward H. Hume, formerly President of Yale in China. 


Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, President of Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
New York. 


Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, Professor of the Philosophy of Education, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. 


Mr. Ivy L. Lee, Publicity Expert, New York. 


Mr. Robert Newton Lynch, Vice President, San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Dr. R. D. McKenzie, Professor of Sociology, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Washington. 


Mrs. Alfred McLaughlin, Women’s Club Leader, San Francisco. 


Professor Eliot G. Mears, Graduate School of Business, Stanford 
University, California. 
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Dr. Paul Monroe, Director of The International Institute, Columbia, 
University, New York. 

Mr. William F. Morrish, California Bankers’ Association, Berkeley, 
California. 

Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, President of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, Santa Barbara, California. 

Mr. Chester H. Rowell, Writer, and formerly editor of the Fresno 
Republican, Berkeley, California. 

Father John A. Ryan, Editor of the Catholic Charities Review, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Mr. Paul Scharrenberg, Secretary and Treasurer of the California 
! State Federation of Labor, San Francisco. 


Miss Belle Sherwin, President of the National League of Women 
Voters, New York. 


Dr. James T. Shotwell, Professor of History, Columbia University, 
New York. 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, President of Stanford University, California. 


Dr. George Grafton Wilson, Professor of International Law, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Dr. Leo Wolman, Director of the Research Department of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, New York. 


Dr. Mary E. Woolley, President of Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Massachusetts. 


Dr. Quincy Wright, Professor of Political Science, University of 
Chicago. 


OBSERVERS 

League of Nations, Geneva: 

Mr. S. Aoki, Head of the Tokyo branch of the League. 

Mr. H. R. Cummings, Member of the Publicity Department of the 
League. 


International Labour Office, Geneva: 
Mr. William Caldwell. 
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